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CURRGDHT 


FOREWORD 


This  Classroom  Bulletin  in  Social  Studies  has  been 
designed  to  include  most  of  the  material  of  value  which 
appeared  in  former  Bulletins  that  are  now  out  of  print. 
Some  new  material  of  a  current  events  nature  has  been 
added.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need  for  the  reprinting  of  material  found  valuable  in 
past  bulletins,  and  which  is  of  continuing  usefulness  in 
the  classroom. 

Suggestions  for  material  or  topics  to  be  included  in 
future  bulletins  will  be  welcome.  All  such  suggestions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor-Librarian,  Department 
of  Education. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION 

On  March  17th,  1948,  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  signed  the  Five  Power 
Treaty  of  Brussels.  This  is  a  development  of  fundamental  importance 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  for  the  Treaty  is  the  core  of  the  Western 
Union.  The  general  aim  of  the  Treaty  is  to  preserve  by  united  action 
in  every  field  the  common  democratic  heritage  of  the  five  countries. 
The  Treaty  is  valid  for  50  years  and  is  open  to  the  accession  of  other 
like-minded  European  states. 

In  its  first  three  Articles,  the  Treaty  provides  for  united  action  in 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  domains.  Economic  policies  will  be 
more  closely  co-ordinated,  combined  efforts  will  be  made  to  improve 
social  conditions,  notably  by  raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  cultural 
exchanges  will  be  intensified. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  that  the  economic  co-operation  en- 
visaged shall  not  duplicate  or  prejudice  but  shall  assist  the  work  of 
other  bodies  such  as  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe. 

The  five  Governments  have  further  agreed  to  unite  in  collective 
self-defence  against  any  attack  on  the  European  territory  of  any  one  of 
them.  This  mutual  military  aid  in  collective  self-defence  is  provided  in 
Article  4  and  is  based  on  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Article  51  upholds  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence  if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  until  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

The  five  Governments  will  set  up  a  Consultative  Council  which  can 
function  continuously  and  is  liable  to  be  summoned  immediately  at  any 
time. 

Whereas  there  will  be  automatic  collective  self-defence  action  to 
meet  aggression  against  the  territory  of  any  of  the  signatories  in  Europe, 
the  Treaty  provides  for  immediate  consultation  with  regard  to  any 
situation  which  may  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  in  whatever  area  this 
threat  may  arise.  It  therefore  embraces  the  overseas  territories  of  the 
signatories  which  are  not  covered  under  Article  4. 

The  following  are  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  as  defined  in  the 
Preamble,  which  shows  the  identity  of  the  Treaty  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

"To  re-affirm  their  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person  and  in  the  other  ideals  proclaimed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  to  fortify  and  preserve  the  principles  of 
democracy,  personal  freedom  and  political  liberty,  the  constitutional 
traditions  and  rule  of  law  which  are  their  common  heritage;  to 
strengthen  with  these  aims  in  view  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
ties  by  which  they  are  already  united;  to  co-operate  locally  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  create  in  Western  Europe  a  firm  basis  for 
European  recovery;  to  afford  assistance  to  each  other  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  and  in  resisting  any  policy  of  aggression;  to  asso- 
ciate progressively  in  pursuance  of  these  aims  other  states  inspired  by 
the  same  ideals  and  animated  by  a  like  determination." 
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THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

At  Washington  on  April  4,  1949,  the  representatives  of  twelve 
nations  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  twelve  nations  were: 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy,  Portugal.  By  the 
terms  of  this  Treaty  the  lot  of  Canada  and  her  people  is  linked  with  that 
of  the  western  democracies  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This  pact 
does  not  represent  any  new  departure  in  Canadian  foreign  policy.  For 
many  years  the  peoples  of  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
shared  a  firm  belief  in  democracy,  and  their  dealings  with  each  other 
in  peace  and  war  have  been  founded  on  democratic  principles.  They 
are  now  drawn  together  even  more  closely  by  the  growing  threat  of 
communism.  This  Treaty  demonstrated  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
determination  of  these  twelve  nations  to  work  together  for  peace  and 
to  defend  each  other  against  armed  attack.  As  a  military  alliance  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  a  special  meaning  and  a  responsibility  for 
every  Canadian  citizen. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Treaty 

The  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  security  in 
which  the  nations  may  work  together  in  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
war  and  the  establishment  of  stability  and  security.  In  other  words,  the 
aims  of  the  Treaty  are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  signatory  countries  that  the 
Treaty  will  strengthen  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Need  for  Security 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  "international  peace  and  security"  that  many  hoped  it 
would.  Discord  and  suspicion  mark  the  conferences  of  the  Big  Four 
Powers  and  the  use  of  the  veto  clogs  the  wheels  of  the  United  Nation's 
machinery  for  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expanded  her  territory  in  Western  Europe  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbours  and  has  surrounded  herself  with  satellites 
whose  governments  are  directed  by  the  Kremlin.  Closely  knit  by  treaties 
and  military  alliances,  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  present  a 
formidable  union,  possessing  vast  man-power  and  industrial  resources. 
From  this  vast  stronghold  of  communism  a  strong  political  influence  is 
flowing  into  the  far  east.  China  has  been  overcome  by  communist 
forces,  and  communist-inspired  uprisings  against  the  established  gov- 
ernment are  stirring  up  strife  in  Burma,  Indo-China  and  Malaya. 

The  rising  tide  of  communism  which  is  hostile  to  the  ideals  of  liberty 
and  democracy  led  first  to  the  formation  of  the  Western  Union  in  1948, 
composed  of  Britain,  France  and  Benelux  countries,  and  has  since  been 
expanded  to  include  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  other  signatory 
countries  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  community  of  twelve 
states  bound  by  the  Treaty  presents  a  united  front  and  a  collective 
capacity  of  resistance  to  the  rising  flood  of  Russian  influence.  At  the 
ceremonial  signing  of  the  Treaty  at  Washington,  Mr.  Pearson,  Canada's 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  summed  up  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  in 
these  words:  "The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  born  out  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration; fear  of  the  aggressive  and  subversive  policies  of  communism 


and  the  effect  of  those  policies  on  our  own  peace  and  security  and 
well-being;  frustration  over  the  obstinate  obstruction  by  communist 
states  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  United  Nations  function  effectively  as 
a  universal  security  system.  This  treaty,  though  born  of  fear  and 
frustration,  must,  however,  lead  to  positive  social,  economic  and  poli- 
tical achievements  if  it  is  to  live;  achievements  which  will  extend  beyond 
the  time  of  emergency  which  gave  it  birth,  or  the  geographical  area 
which  it  now  includes." 

The  Background  of  the  Treaty 

Treaties  of  the  magnitude  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  not 
"thought  up"  and  signed  overnight.  Behind  them  are  years  of  moving 
political,  economic  and  social  events,  diplomatic  activity,  unforeseen 
occurrences,  public  statements  by  political  leaders.  All  of  these  pose 
problems  or  seek  solutions,  the  overall  solution  being  finally  embodied 
in  a  treaty  or  agreement  signed  after  months  of  careful  discussion  in 
the  parliaments  and  cabinet  meetings  of  the  countries  concerned.  The 
following  brief  survey  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  will  give  perspective  to  the  Washington  ceremony  of 
April  4th,  1949. 

At  Potsdam  in  1945  the  Big  Three  Powers  (Britain,  U.S.  and  USSR) 
signed  a  declaration  by  which  peace  was  to  be  restored  to  the  world. 
This  agreement  provided  for  the  making  of  peace  treaties  for  Germany's 
allies,  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  the  Four  Big  Powers,  the  denazi- 
fication of  Germany  and  the  trial  of  war  criminals.  But  the  confidence 
and  cordiality  that  surrounded  the  declaration  soon  waned.  The  Soviet 
Union  drew  the  Eastern  European  countries  into  communist  bloc  which 
cut  itself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  "iron  curtain."  In  the 
council  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  in  the  United  Nations  there  was 
little  or  no  agreement  between  the  Western  democracies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites. 

To  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  Mr.  Truman  urged  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  send  aid  to  countries  such  as  Greece  who 
were  in  danger  of  communist  uprisings  to  overthrow  the  national  gov- 
ernment.   This  policy  became  known  as  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

Canada  gave  her  support  to  the  United  States  by  reaffirming  in 
1947  the  Ogdenburg  Agreement  of  1940  which  brought  into  being  the 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence,  thereby  indicating  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  firm  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

The  germ  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  was  contained  in  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  in  1946  in  which  he  re- 
commended the  "fraternal  association"  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  a  military  alliance  for  their  mutual  defence.  The  war  had  been  over 
for  less  than  a  year  and  European  commitments  were  not  popular  in 
America  at  that  time. 

Political  problems  were  not  the  only  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  dark 
clouds  of  an  economic  crisis  rolled  up  over  Europe.  The  efforts  of  the 
war-torn  countries  to  restore  their  peacetime  economies  proved  in- 
adequate. Marshall,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  saw  the 
solution  in  a  generous,  long-term  aid  plan  by  which  the  United  States 
would  supply  to  needy  nations  food  and  other  essential  products  until 
they  were  on  their  feet  again.     The  Marshall  Plan  took  shape  in  the 


European  Recovery  Program.  Sixteen  European  countries  welcomed 
this  aid  but  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Program  and  forbade  her 
satellites  to  participate  in  it.  The  breach  between  the  Soviet  block  and 
the  Western  powers  was  now  even  more  clearly  defined. 

Events  in  occupied  Germany  where  the  Western  powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  in  close  contact  with  each  other  served  only  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  East  and  West.  The  eastern  zone  of  Germany 
was  exploited  politically  and  economically  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  The  three  Western  zones  have  been  drawn  together  to  form 
a  Western  German  state  for  which  a  constitution  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  joint  occupation  of  Berlin  produced  difficulties  which  led  up  to  the 
Russian  blockade  of  Berlin  countered  by  the  determined  air  lift  by 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  1948  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  sought  security  in  the  face  of  the  growing  crisis  in 
Europe,  in  the  Five  Power  Treaty  signed  at  Brussels  and  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Western  Union.  The  treaty  provided  for  collective  self- 
defence  and  for  a  more  closely  co-ordinated  economic  policy.  This 
union  had  been  heralded  two  years  previously  by  Churchill  in  a  speech 
at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  declared  that  "we  must  recreate  the 
European  family  in  a  regional  structure,  called,  it  may  be,  the  United 
States  of  Europe/7  It  should  be  noted  that  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  had  established  a  regional  security  system  in  the  Rio  Pact 
signed  by  the  American  Republics  in  September  1947,  which  provided 
for  joint  action  against  any  state  that  attacked  an  American  state. 

The  Western  Union  was  received  by  Canadian  and  American  gov- 
ernment officials  as  a  wise  move  by  the  Western  European  powers. 
Mackenzie  King  supported  it  in  these  words:  "The  peoples  of  all  free 
countries  may  be  assured  that  Canada  will  play  her  full  part  in  every 
movement  to  give  substance  to  the  conception  of  an  effective  system 
of  collective  security  by  the  development  of  regional  pacts  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Truman,  said  this:  "I  am  sure  that  the  determination  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe  to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an  equal 
determination  on  our  part  to  help  them  to  do  so."  Within  a  few  months 
meetings  were  taking  place  between  representatives  of  the  Western 
Union  and  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  discussions  together 
with  debates  in  parliament  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  Washington  in  April  1949. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NORTH   ATLANTIC  TREATY 

"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy, 
individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defence  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 


Article   1 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace 
and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  2 

The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  development  of  peace- 
ful and  friendly  international  relations  by  strengthening  their  free  in- 
stitutions, by  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  condi- 
tions of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict 
in  their  international  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

Article  3 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and  develop  their  individual 
and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Article  4 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of 
them,  the  territorial  integrity,  political  independence  or  security  of  any 
of  the  Parties  is  threatened. 

Article  5 

The  Parties  agree  that  on  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them 
in  Europe  or  North  American  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  individual  or  collective  self- 
defence  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  indi- 
vidually in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof 
shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  6 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North  America,  on  the  Algerian  departments 
of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of  any  Party  in  Europe,  on  the 
islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Party  in  the  North  Atlantic  area 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this  area 
of  any  of  the  Parties. 

Article  7 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affect- 
ing, in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 


Parties  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  8 

Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now  in 
force  between  it  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or  any  third  state  is  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  9 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  council,  on  which  each  of  them  shall 
be  represented,  to  consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of 
this  Treaty.  The  council  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  at  any  time.  The  council  shall  set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies 
as  may  be  necessary;  in  particular  it  shall  establish  immediately  o 
defence  committee  which  shall  recommend  measures  for  the  implement- 
ation of  Articles  3  and  5. 

Article  10 

The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  invite  any  other  Euro- 
pean state  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this  Treaty  and  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this 
Treaty.  Any  state  so  invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  by 
depositing  its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  inform  each  of  the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such 
instrument  of  accession. 

Article   11 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the 
Parties  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  will  notify  all 
the  other  signatories  of  each  deposit.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  between  the  states  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  signatories,  including  the  ratifications  of 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  have  been  deposited  and  shall  come 
into  effect  with  respect  to  other  states  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their 
ratifications. 

Article  12 

After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  ten  years,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  the  Parties  shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  together 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors 
then  affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  including 
the  development  of  universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  13 

After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  any  Party  may 
cease  to  be  a  party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  will 
inform  the  Governments  of  the  other  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each 
notice  of  denunciation. 
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Article  14 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  French  texts  are  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies  thereof  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  that  Government  to  the  Governments  of  the  other  signatories. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  Treaty.    Done  at  Washington,  the  4th  day  of  April,  1 949." 

Comment — Pro  and  Con 

In  a  discussion  of  such  a  decisive  step  in  Canadian  history  as  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  student  opinion  will  doubtless  be 
strongly  influenced  by  public  opinion  and  the  government  viewpoint. 
But  these  should  not  replace  a  critical  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  and  an  attempt  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
(Do  not  attempt  to  memorize  the  text  of  the  Treaty.)  To  provoke  the 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Treaty  the  following  brief  com- 
mentary is  added. 

The  background  of  events  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  sense  of 
security  so  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  Europe.  Those  who  disagree 
with  this  view  point  out  that  the  money  spent  in  rearming  Europe  might 
be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  restoring  peacetime  production.  They 
argue  further  that  security  cannot  be  established  so  long  as  large  stand- 
ing armies  occupy  Europe.  Their  solution  is  further  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  heart  of  the  Treaty  is  in  Article  5.  There  it  is  agreed  that  an 
armed  attack  against  one  or  more  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all,  but  each  member  is  to  take  the  measures  it  considers  proper. 
This  enables  the  governments  of  each  country  to  exercise  the  right  of 
declaring  war.  Critics  feel  that  this  provision  seriously  weakens  the 
pact. 

The  Treaty  is  generally  considered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  fact  Articles  51  and  52  of  the  Charter  are 
quoted  in  support  of  the  Treaty.  But  international  law  experts  also 
contend  that  a  series  of  regional  pacts  such  as  the  Rio  Pact  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  might  eventually  overshadow  the  universal 
character  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  Canadian  critics  are  willing  to  accept  the  Atlantic  Treaty  as  a 
temporary  means  of  checking  Soviet  expansion  and  gaining  some 
security  for  a  short  time  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  means  of 
establishing  a  lasting  world  peace. 

SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  NATO  COUNCIL 

The  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  opened  its 
deliberations  at  Ottawa  on  September  15,  1951.  The  Council  is  the 
top  operating  body  of  N.A.T.O.,  history's  greatest  peace-time  collective 
security.  Hon.  Paul  Van  Zeeland,  Belgium's  foreign  minister  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Council,  opened  the  conference  with  a  grim  warning 
that  "the  critical  moment  is  approaching  at  which  the  scales  of  fate 
will  turn  irrevocably  towards  war  or  peace."  He  said  all  12  members 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  imminence  of 
danger. 


The  Ottawa  meeting  was  the  "seventh  council  meeting  and  the 
largest.  For  the  first  time  the  finance  ministers  joined  the  foreign  and 
defense  ministers,  thus  emphasizing  the  inter-connection  of  the  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  military  problems/' 

The  Results: 

1 .  The  Council  formally  recommended  the  admission  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  into  full  and  equal  membership.  (This  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislatures  of  the  12  N.A.T.O.  countries  and  ex- 
tension by  the  treaty  of  the  territory  N.A.T.O.  will  defend  to 
include  Greece  and  Turkey  before  the  invitations  go  out); 

2.  The  Council  set  up  a  12-man  super  deputies  board.  This 
board  is  to  give  two  months7  study  to  the  over-all  military  re- 
quirements of  N.A.T.O.  and  the  capabilities  of  its  individual 
members; 

3.  The  Council  asked  Gen  Eisenhower  as  N.A.T.O. 's  supreme  com- 
mander in  Europe  to  make  a  study  of  the  various  member- 
nations7  rearmament  efforts.  He  was  invited  to  report  on  this  at 
the  Rome  meeting  on  October  29; 

4.  The  Council  approved  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  powers  developing 
long  range  co-operation  in  non-military  fields.  A  five-power 
committee  of  the  smaller  members  was  named  to  find  how  it 
could  be  done.  Canada  was  named  to  this  important  com- 
mittee; 

5.  The  Council  agreed  to  hold  more  frequent  meetings — at  inter- 

vals possibly  of  three  or  four  months; 

6.  The  Council  adopted  the  reports  of  such  groups  as  N.A.T.O/s 
defense  production  board,  finance  and  economic  board,  and 
military  standing  committee;  and 

7.  The  Council  called  its  next  meeting  for  October  29  in  Rome 
unless  the  British  elections  scheduled  for  Oct.  25  should  cause 
delay. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  April,  1945,  where  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  was  drawn  up,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  representing 
the  Canadian  people,  said:  "The  opportunity  is  given  to  this  Confer- 
ence to  forge  and  fashion  from  those  fires  of  war  an  instrument  for 
world  security.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  task,  there  should  be  no 
avoidable  delay.  It  is  ours  today  to  give  to  grief-stricken  humanity  a 
hope  of  which  it  is  in  greater  need  today  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
It  is  ours  to  help  to  bring  into  being  a  world  community  in  which  social 
security  and  human  welfare  will  become  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
mankind."  From  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  and  Mr.  St.  Laurent  in  1945  until  the  present,  Canadian 
representatives  have  played  an  active  role  on  many  of  the  United 
Nations  committees. 

Canadian  representatives  were  on  the  Preparatory  Committee  which 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  present  machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 
Canada  was  elected  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  was  re- 
presented on  six  of  the  seven  main  committees  of  this  council.  On  vhe 
Political  and  Security  Committee  Canada  had  several  of  her  most  able 
men,  who  made  important  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  atomic  energy.  General  McNaughton,  as  Canada's  delegate 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  played  a  leading  role  in  framing  the 
policy  of  the  Western  Democracies  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Canadian  research  work  at  Chalk  River  and  our  large  resources  of 
uranium  give  prominence  to  Canada's  contributions  in  this  field. 

Canadian  representatives  on  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committee 
gave  full  support  to  the  extension  of  the  work  of  UNRRA.  In  fact, 
Canada  was  the  third  largest  contributor  to  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  which  has  sent  large 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  children  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  who 
have  been  rendered  homeless  by  recent  wars  or  other  disasters.  Two 
good  examples  are  the  assistance  to  Palestine  refugees  during  the  war 
in  Palestine  (1948-1949)  and  to  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  in 
Ecuador  in  1949. 

Canada  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (IRO),  the  UN  agency  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Not  only  has  Canada  donated  large 
sums  of  money  for  this  work  but  our  country  has  received  many 
thousands  of  displaced  persons,  and  has  assisted  them  in  setting  up 
new  homes  here. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1947,  Hon.  Paul  Martin, 
speaking  for  Canada  on  the  subject  of  world  food  shortages,  pledged 
his  country  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Europe  by 
extending  credit  to  countries  unable  to  pay  for  Canadian  wheat,  by 
speeding  up  transportation  and  delivery  and  by  increasing,  if  possible, 
wheat  exports.  It  was  stated  that  Canada  had,  since  1944,  exported  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  each  working  day  of  the  year. 

Both  in  the  setting  up  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  in  the  committee  work  at  the 
Paris  Conference  in  1946,  Canadian  representatives,  amongst  whom 
were  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace  and  Dr.  G.  F.  McNally,  have  made  significant 
contributions. 
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For  the  first  time  since  the  International  Court  of  Justice  was  set 
up  under  the  League  of  Nations,  Canada  is  now  represented.  Judge 
John  E.  Read  holds  this  appointment. 

Canada  assumed  an  important  position  among  the  nations  when 
elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in 
September  1947.  The  Security  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Five  Big  Powers  (Great  Britain,  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  France 
and  China)  and  six  non-permanent  members  elected  for  a  two-year 
term,  is  the  most  powerful  international  organization.  Membership  on 
the  Security  Council  not  only  gave  Canada  the  opportunity  to  express 
her  own  views  on  world  affairs,  but  also  made  her  a  representative  of 
the  49  countries  of  the  UN  on  the  Council.  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  was  Canada's  representative  on 
the  Security  Council.  Although  no  one  doubted  the  ability  of  Canada's 
representatives  to  acquit  themselves  honorably  in  the  Security  Council, 
nevertheless  those  who  had  followed  the  very  short  career  of  Canada  in 
the  world  of  international  affairs  regarded  this  appointment  as  a  for- 
midable challenge  to  the  government  and  the  people  of  Canada. 
Observers  pointed  out  that  Canadian  delegates  to  the  UN  must  have 
the  backing  of  the  people  they  represent.  One  commentator  wrote: 
"What  is  needed  here  is  a  twofold  awakening:  members  of  Parliament 
must  arouse  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  people  of  Canada 
must  in  turn  demand  of  Parliament  informed  and  careful  guidance  of 
their  thinking." 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Canada's  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  so  far  has  been  through  quiet  discussion  in  com- 
mittees by  capable,  well-informed  men  whose  sincerity,  sound  judgment 
and  advice  have  won  the  approval  of  all  member  nations. 

THE  60  MEMBER  NATIONS  OF  THE  U.N. 


The  Big  Five 

United  Kingdom;  U.S.A.;  U.S.S.R.; 

France;  China 

Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Norway 

Argentina 

Greece 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Peru 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Burma 

India 

Poland 

Byelorussia   S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Iran 

Sweden 

Chile 

Iraq 

Syria 

Colombia 

Israel 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

Union  of  S.  Africa 

Denmark 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Dominican  Republic 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 
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RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

Towards  Self  Government  in  Britain 
Four  Periods: 

William  Pitt,  one  of  England's  great  prime  ministers,  once  referred 
to  those  three  great  statutes,  The  Magna  Carta,  The  Petion  of  Right 
and  The  Bill  of  Rights  as  'The  Bible  of  the  English  Constitution. "  If 
we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  ideas  contained  in  these  docu- 
ments, the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  framed  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  them  by  the  nation,  we  shall  have  touched  on 
the  main  events  leading  to  responsible  government  down  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  Magna  Carta: 

It  was  the  tyrannical  King  John  whose  ill  deeds  had  won  for  him  the 
hatred  of  every  class  in  England  who  was  forced  by  armed  barons  to 
sign  the  Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede  in  1215.  England,  up  to  this 
point,  had  been  ruled  by  the  king  and  his  council  of  advisers  and  sup- 
porters, during  which  period  laws  had  been  passed  and  customs  estab- 
lished by  common  practice  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  protected  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  people.  The  feudal  laws  of  England  gave  the 
king  wide  powers  over  his  subjects,  but  King  John,  not  content  with  his 
rightful  power,  openly  defied  all  laws  protecting  the  ancient  rights  of 
his  people.  It  is  to  Stephen  Langdon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
stood  out  against  the  misrule  of  John,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Magna  Carta.  Into  the  charter  Langdon  wrote 
the  good  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  which  had  been  embodied  in 
the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  The  Magna  Carta  was,  therefore,  a  ratification 
of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  English  rather  than  a  new  law 
limiting  the  power  of  the  king.  The  document  contains  sixty-three 
sections,  selections  from  which  are  given  below  to  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  British  constitution. 
1 .  "That  the  English  Church  shall  be  free." 
12.     "No  scutage  or  aid  (taxes)  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom 

unless  by  common  council  thereof." 
14.     "And  for  obtaining  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom  con- 
cerning the  assessment  of  aids  other  than  the  three  cases  afore- 
said or  of  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned,  severally  by 
our  letters,  the  ArchbishoDS,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls  and  Great 
Barons;  and  in  addition  We  will  also  cause  to  be  summoned, 
generally,  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  of  Us  who  hold 
in  chief  to  meet  at  a  certain  day — business  shall  proceed — 
according  to  the  advice  of  those  present." 
39.     "No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  imprisoned,  disseised  (property 
sold),  outlawed,  banished,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  We 
proceed  against  or  prosecute  him  except  by  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land." 
45.     "To  no  one  will  We  sell,  to  none  will  We  deny  or  defer  right  of 
justice." 

The  language  (a  translation  from  Latin),  may  be  quaint,  but  the 
meaning  as  applied  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  are  clear.  They 
are: 
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1.  The  government  of  the  country  by  an  hereditary  sovereign  with 
limited  powers,  who  is  bound  to  summon  and  consult  a  parliament  of 
hereditary  peers  and  representatives  of  the  commons. 

2.  No  tax  of  any  kind  to  be  imposed,  and  no  law  made,  replaced  or 
altered  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

3.  No  man  to  be  arbitrarily  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  no  man  to  be 
punished  except  after  a  lawful  trial. 

4.  Trial  by  jury. 

5.  Justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed. 

Representative  Government 

Fifty  years  after  John  signed  the  Magna  Carta,  the  nobles  backed 
by  the  common  people  were  again  resisting  royal  tyranny.  The  leader 
on  this  occasion  was  Simon  de  Montfort  who,  having  defeated  the  army 
of  Henry  III  at  Lewes,  summoned  parliament  in  1265,  consisting  of  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city  and  two  burgesses 
from  each  borough.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Model  Parliament 
(so  called  because  at  this  time  the  custom  of  having  Parliament  organ- 
ized on  the  two-chamber  plan — House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons 
— began),  called  together  by  Edward  I  in  1295  and  from  that  date 
representatives  of  the  people  have  been  associated  with  the  task  of 
government. 

The  Rule  of  the  Tudors 

When  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1485  the  country  was  weary  from  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
What  the  people  of  England  wanted  most  was  a  firm  hand  to  quell 
the  quarrelsome  nobles  who  had  kept  their  country  in  a  turmoil  for 
years.  For  peace  and  order  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  they  had  demanded  of  John.  The  Tudors 
were  quick  to  sense  this  attitude.  Hence,  while  they  preserved  the 
outward  appearance  of  government  by  discussion,  duly  calling  sessions 
of  Parliament  and  presumably  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
actually  they  ruled  according  to  their  own  wishes.  But  this  autocracy 
was  clothed  with  shredwness  and  tact,  and  their  subjects  accepted  the 
rule  of  their  sovereigns  without  much  questioning.  It  was  only  during 
the  latter  vears  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the  mood  of  Parliament 
changed.  By  this  time  England  had  had  a  century  of  Tudor  rule,  a 
century  of  tranquility  and  discipline.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
people  lived  had  improved  with  the  development  of  England's  foreign 
trade.  A  group  of  competent  men  had  been  educated  in  the  ways  of 
government  through  service  in  their  local  districts.  England  was  now  a 
strong  nation.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  had  to  use  her  power  with  discre- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  her  reign. 

The  Petition  of  Right 

The  Stuart  kings  who  followed  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  appointed  by  God  and  were  answerable  to  Him 
alone — the  Divine  Right  theory  of  kingship.  This  theory  of  absolute 
power  was  unacceptable  to  the  English  people  who  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  king  working  with  Parliament.  The  clash  between  King 
and  Parliament  was  inevitable.     Standing  by  its  constitutional  power 
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againnst  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  Parliament  presented  to 
Charles  I  for  his  signature,  a  Bill  called  the  Petition  of  Right  (1628). 
The  Petition  refers  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  established  by 
the  Magna  Carta  and  having  outlined  the  grievance  of  the  people 
against  the  King,  Parliament  asked  the  King  to  act  constitutionally  in 
these  words: 

"They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty  that 
no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevol- 
ence, tax  or  such  like  charge,  without  the  common  consent  by  act  of 
parliament;  and  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath, 
or  to  give  attendance  or  be  confined  or  otherwise  molested  or  dis- 
quieted concerning  the  same  or  for  refusal  thereof;  and  that  as  free- 
men, in  any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or 
detained;  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said 
soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burdened 
in  time  to  come;  and  that  the  aforesaid  commissions,  for  proceed- 
ing to  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled;  and  that  here- 
after no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid  lest  by  colour  of  them 
any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  land."  Charles  did  not  sign  the  Petition 
but  continued  to  rule,  choosing  such  favourites  for  his  advisers  as  he 
thought  fit.  These  men,  enjoying  royal  confidence,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  manner  which  angered  Parliament.  Charles 
on  the  one  hand  insisted  that  his  ministers  were  fulfilling  the  will  of 
the  King  and  that  their  actions  were  therefore  not  to  be  questioned, 
while  members  of  Parliament  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  the 
King's  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament  for  their  deeds  and 
should  continue  in  office  only  as  long  as  they  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  representatives. 

The  situation  grew  increasingly  tense.  Charles  could  not  accept  the 
theories  of  the  members  of  parliament  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kingship.  Parliament  would  not  bow  to  autocratic 
government.  The  stage  was  finally  reached  at  which  such  an  issue 
could  not  be  decided  by  discussion,  and  resort  to  arms  brought  a  civil 
war.  The  royalist  army  was  defeated  and  Charles  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  For  ten  years  England  was  without  a  monarch. 
During  this  period,  Cromwell,  who  had  led  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
parliamentarians,  ruled  as  Lord  Protector.  Cromwell  never  considered 
himself  responsible  to  parliament  for  his  actions;  in  fact  he  tried  to 
make  parliament  responsible  to  his  will.  His  troubled  rule  ended  with 
his  death  in  1658  and  less  than  two  years  later  England  welcomed  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  Charles  II. 

Charles  II  returned  to  England  as  King  knowing  full  well  what  an 
aroused  Parliament  could  do.  He  did  not  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its 
power.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Petition  of  Right  were  never 
questioned.  His  brother,  James  II,  who  succeeded  him  was  as  out- 
spoken as  Charles  was  cautious.  Soon  England  was  facing  a  situation 
similar  to  that  which  had  preceded  the  Civil  War.  James  was  flaunting 
his  powers  as  a  divinely-appointed  monarch.  He  was  challenging  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Parliament  and  questioning  its  chosen  religion, 
the  Church  of  England.     Once  again  violence  might  have  been  neces- 
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sary  to  save  the  situation  had  not  James  found  himself  without  any 
supporters.  He  therefore  took  the  best  course  open  to  him  and  left  the 
country. 

The  Bill  of  Rights 

William  and  Mary  succeeded  the  banished  James.  The  first  parlia- 
ment summoned  passed  an  act  which  was  to  provide  a  third  bulwark 
of  English  liberty.  It  was  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  This  statute  first 
lists  the  wrongs  of  the  late  King  James  and  then  calls  upon  the  new 
sovereign  to  acknowledge  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
regarding  the  power  of  parliament  to  make  laws,  the  keeping  of  a 
standing  army,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, fair  trials,  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament,  petitioning  the  king. 
This  same  Bill  made  it  necessary  for  the  sovereigns  of  England  to 
become  Protestants.  It  should  be  noted  too  that  not  only  did  Parlia- 
ment assert  its  supremacy  over  the  King  but  by  its  invitation  to  William 
it  also  appointed  the  King.  This  was  the  death  blow  to  the  Divine 
Right  Theory  and  a  real  victory  for  Parliament. 

The  Rise  of  Responsible  Government 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  only  a  slight  resemblance  between  a 
government  body  such  as  the  Alberta  legislative  chamber  and  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary's  time.  True,  the  King's  personal 
power  had  been  curtailed,  but  he  still  chose  his  ministers.  This  group 
had  recently  assumed  the  title  of  cabinet. 

Political  parties  made  their  appearance  about  this  time — the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  William,  wishing  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  fairly  as  possible, 
chose  his  ministers  from  amongst  the  leading  members  of  both  parties. 
But  party  differences  were  too  great  for  them  to  work  harmoniously 
as  an  executive  body.  He  was  then  prevailed  upon  to  select  his  advisers 
from  the  Whig  party  which  had  a  majority  in  the  Commons  at  that 
time.  This  meant  that  the  ministry  would  have  the  support  of  the 
Commons  as  far  as  party  matters  were  concerned.  Thus  a  bond  be- 
tween cabinet  and  Commons  was  forged,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  King  still  chose  his  own  ministers  and  acted  as  chairman  at 
their  meetings.  It  was  still  the  King's  cabinet  with  on  ill-defined 
relationship  to  the  Commons. 

George  I  stayed  away  from  the  cabinet  meetings  because  he  did  not 
speak  English  and  was  unable  to  follow  the  discussions.  A  chairman 
from  the  ranks  of  the  cabinet  replaced  the  king.  Walpole  was  the  first 
chairman,  a  man  of  ability  and  ambition  who  became  known  as  the 
"Prime  Minister."  The  life  of  the  cabinet  now  became,  with  few  excep- 
tions, dependent  upon  a  majority  in  the  Commons.  When  Walpole's 
party  was  defeated  in  the  Commons  he  resigned  from  his  office.  The 
King  could  not  hold  him  in  office. 

George  III  tried  to  restore  the  royal  control  over  the  cabinet.  His 
foreign  policy  led  him  into  the  difficulties  of  war  with  the  American 
Colonies.  He  was  glad  to  escape  from  this  problem  by  handing  over  the 
reins  of  government  to  Pitt,  who  accepted  his  position  as  head  of  a 
cabinet,  dependent  for  its  authority  on  Parliament.  Responsible  gov- 
ernment as  we  understand  it  today  had  been  established. 
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The  Struggle  for  Democratic  Government 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  British  Constitution  had  been 
sketched  in  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fact  remains  that 
Parliament  was  by  no  means  the  democratically  elected  body  that 
represents  the  people  today  in  the  parliaments  and  legislative  assemblies 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth.  Whom  do  we  see  seated  in 
the  Alberta  legislative  chamber?  Farmers,  lawyers,  teachers,  business 
men  and  doctors.  The  eighteenth  century  Parliament  and  Government 
were  monopolized  by  the  great  landowners.  The  electoral  system  was 
a  tangle  of  ancient  customs  and  privileges  which  gave  rise  to  the 
corrupt  sale  of  votes,  and  unequal  representation.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  powerful  landowner,  himself  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  nominate  several  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus  one  man  was  represented  in  the  Commons  by  several 
members,  whereas  each  member  today  represents  several  thousands  of 
the  electorate.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  had  the  privilege 
of  voting.     Property  ownership  was  the  essential  qualification  for  a  vote. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  change.  A  great  revolution  in  France  had 
broken  the  despotic  rule  of  the  French  kings.  A  revolt  against  colonial 
rule  in  the  American  colonies  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
powerful  republic,  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution was  concentrating  large  numbers  of  working  men  in  the  great 
industrial  cities.  These  men  were  to  organize  themselves  into  powerful 
unions  in  the  cause  of  the  humble  worker.  The  period  1830-1928  saw 
the  introduction  of  a  series  of  Bills  which  gradually  extended  the 
franchise  to  all  persons  of  twenty-one  years. 

In  1830  Lord  Russell  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  redistribute  the  seats  to  give  the  industrial  cities  a  better  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  and  to  extend  the  vote  to  the  householders 
paying  a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  The  Bill  became  law  in  1832  after  a 
stormy  passage  through  the  Houses  of  Lords.  Many  workers  were 
sadly  disappointed  by  this  reform  which  still  deprived  them  of  a  vote. 
They  drew  up  a  charter  in  which  they  stated  clearly  their  demands — 
universal  male  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  annual  parliaments, 
the  payment  of  M.P.'s,  secret  ballot,  and  no  property  qualification  for 
M.P.'s.  The  supporters  of  this  charter  became  known  as  the  Chartists. 
Their  demands  were  rejected  by  the  Parliament  of  that  day,  but  a  series 
of  Reform  Acts  in  1867,  1884,  1918  and  1928  gradually  brought 
about  the  changes  which  have  produced  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  operation  in  Britain  and  Canada  today. 

The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  Canada 

Five  Periods 

There  are  interesting  parallels  between  the  political  developments  in 
Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  those  in  Canada  two  centuries 
later.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Canada's  struggle  for  self-government 
followed  closely  in  the  main  outlines  the  conflict  in  the  Mother  Country. 
First  it  should  be  remembered  that  French  Canada,  up  until  its  conquest 
in  1760,  had  known  only  autocracy.  There  was  no  tradition  of  democ- 
racy in  the  country,  simply  because  government  of  that  nature  was 
completely  foreign  to  seigneur  and  habitant  alike.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  British  at  the  time  of  Wolfe's  victory  were  under 
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the  rule  of  George  III  who  was  determined  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  restore  to  the  crown  many  of  the  powers  it  had  lost  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  The  government  set  up  to  administer  Canada  was  autocratic. 
The  governors  sent  out  from  England  to  govern  the  country  were  mem- 
bers of  England's  leading  families.  They  believed  that  an  aristocracy 
such  as  was  virtually  ruling  England  at  the  time  offered  the  best  govern- 
ment to  this  new  colony.  Their  responsibility  was  therefore  to  the 
British  government  rather  than  to  the  Canadian  settlers. 

British  rule,  in  spite  of  its  autocratic  nature,  brought  with  it  the 
constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  trial  by  jury  and  assurance 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  demended  by  the  barons  at  Runnymede 
and  insisted  upon  by  Parliament  from  Charles  I.  The  independent  spirit 
growing  up  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  also  influenced  Canadian  life. 
Nova  Scotia  had  demanded  and  won  a  legislative  assembly  as  early  as 
1758.  The  influx  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  a  few  years  later 
served  to  swell  the  growing  demand  for  greater  political  independence. 
But  before  Canada  had  attained  self-government  as  we  recognize  it 
today  she  had  passed  through  the  following  five  stages: 

(1)  Military  government, 

(2)  Crown  Colony  Administration, 

(3)  Representative  Government, 

(4)  Responsible  Government, 

(5)  Federation. 

Military  Government  1760-1764 

For  the  brief  period  between  the  conquest  of  French  Canada  by  the 
British  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in  1 763  by  the  British 
and  French,  Canada  was  ruled  by  British  military  offices  assisted  by 
French-Canadian  captains  of  militia.  Friendly  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  Canadians,  whose  way  of 
life  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  new  regime.  An  English  military 
governor  had  replaced  a  French  military  governor.  The  old  laws  and 
customs  remained  unchanged,  administered  by  French  Canadians  with 
little  interference  from  the  English.  This  stage  was  one  of  little  or  no 
progress  on  the  road  to  responsible  government. 

Crown  Colony  Administration  1764-1791 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  transferred  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and 
a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  from  London  stating  the  form  of 
government  to  be  established.  The  Governor,  General  Murray,  was 
appointed  by  the  King  to  rule  the  colony  with  the  assistance  of  a  Council 
appointed  by  himself.  A  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  in  due 
course.  English  law  now  replaced  the  French  law.  To  the  French  a 
Legislative  Assembly  was  as  unfamiliar  as  the  English  law.  They  had 
never  had  the  privilege  of  electing  such  an  assembly  and  were  seemingly 
content  to  be  governed  by  the  old  autocratic  methods. 

Within  a  few  years  Britain  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
New  England  Colonies,  a  quarrel  which  led  to  American  Independence 
in  1783.  Dissatisfaction  with  British  rule  was  not  confined  to  the  New 
England  Colonies.  A  small  group  of  English  settlers  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal  claimed  the  right  to  an  elected  assembly  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  French  who  outnumbered  them  many  times  their  claims  were 
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not  satisfied.  The  partial  introduction  of  English  law  led  to  some  con- 
fusion in  the  French  Canadian  courts  when  French  customs  met  English 
law  and  authority  was  divided.  An  investigation  into  the  situation  led 
to  the  recommendation  that  English  criminal  law  should  be  enforced 
but  that  the  French  civil  laws  should  be  retained.  Carleton,  who  re- 
placed Murray  as  Governor  in  1766,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
problems  of  the  French  Canadians.  With  trouble  brewing  in  rhe  South, 
he  may  well  have  felt  that  some  concessions  should  be  used  to  preserve 
the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians.  He  succeeded  in  converting  the 
British  government  to  his  point  of  view  with  the  result  that  the  Quebec 
Act  was  passed  in  1774.  This  Act  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
to  include  Labrador,  and  territory  to  the  South  as  far  as  the  Ohio  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  Roman  Catholics  were  given  freedom  of 
worship.  The  criminal  law  of  England  was  to  be  enforced  and  the 
French  civil  law  retained.  No  Legislative  Assembly  was  provided  for. 
Government  was  still  entrusted  to  the  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  members  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  accept  seats  on  this  council  for  the 
first  time.  The  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians  was  secured  by  this 
Act  but  it  aroused  the  anger  of  the  American  colonies  who  resented 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  Quebec  southward  to  place  part  of  the  American  Colonies  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act. 

One  year  later  the  American  War  of  Independence  began  (1775- 
1781).  When  it  came  to  an  end  British  colonial  possessions  in  North 
America  had  been  reduced  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory.  The  most  immediate  result  of  this  war  on  Canada  was 
the  arrival  of  large  number  of  loyalists  who  could  no  longer  find  a  home 
in  the  independent  states.  These  emigrants  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  western  part  of  Quebec  around  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Those 
who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  of  English  law 
and  representative  assemblies  that  they  had  left  behind  in  the  inde- 
pendent States.  But  those  who  came  to  Quebec  found  themselves  in  a 
country  whose  laws  and  government  had  been  established  by  the  Quebec 
Act  to  satisfy  a  large  French-Canadian  majority.  Having  grown  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  political  freedom  they  could  not  be  expected  to  accept 
the  colonial  system  of  government  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  or 
the  French  Civil  law.  The  attempt  to  set  up  a  form  of  government  that 
would  satisfy  the  French-Canadians  and  the  Loyalists,  separated  as  they 
were  by  language,  religion,  law  and  temperament  advanced  the  political 
growth  of  Canada  to  the  third  stage  of  development,  representative 
government. 

Representative  Government 

The  solution  to  this  problem  was  sought  in  the  Constitutional  Act 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1791.  The  Act  divided  Quebec  into 
two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A  Governor  represented  the 
Crown  in  the  Canadian  colonies  as  a  whole  while  in  each  province 
i here  was: 

(1)  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 

(2)  a  nominated  Council, 

(3)  an  elected  Assembly. 
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This  third  element  enabled  the  people  to  play  a  small  part  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  By  1791  the  elected  Assembly  in  Great 
Britain,  the  House  of  Commons,  had  assumed  control  over  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  cabinet  was  dependent  upon  the  Com- 
mons for  its  authority.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  Canada.  The  Governor 
was  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  The  Council  chosen  by  the 
Governor  as  his  advisers,  soon  restricted  its  membership  to  a  small  group 
of  influential  families.  In  Upper  Canada  it  was  known  as  the  Family 
Compact,  in  Lower  Canada  the  Chateau  Clique.  Although  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  had  the  right  to  make  laws  and  the  right  to  vote  money 
for  government  purposes,  nevertheless  it  had  no  means  of  forcing  vhe 
Governor  and  the  Council  to  consent  to  its  bills.  In  fact  the  Governor 
and  the  Council  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  their  own 
satisfaction  without  the  Assembly.  Representative  government  without 
effective  control  over  the  executive  actually  gave  the  people  little  more 
control  over  their  government  than  they  had  had  under  the  old  colonial 
system. 

In  the  fight  for  responsible  government  the  names  of  three  great 
champions  of  reform  stand  out.  They  are  Joseph  Howe,  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Joseph  Papineau.  The  details  of  this  struggle  which 
led  to  open  rebellion  need  not  detain  us  here.  In  Nova  Scotia  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the  people  had  a  common  grievance  against 
the  small  privileged  group  who  filled  the  seats  of  the  Council  and  ran 
the  country  to  suit  their  own  ends.  In  Lower  Canada  there  was  in 
addition  a  racial  problem  in  that  the  Governor  and  his  Executive 
Council  were  English,  while  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  French.  Open  hostilities  against  the  government  led  the  British 
Government  to  dispatch  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  as  Governor-in-Chief 
with  the  authority  to  restore  order,  to  investigate  the  reason  for  dis- 
order and  to  make  suggestions  for  the  future  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Durham  saw  the  solution  to  Canada's  problem  in  responsible 
government. 

Responsible  Government- 
Lord  Durham  spent  five  months  in  the  Canadas,  travelling  the 
country  and  studying  carefully  the  complicated  political  problems  of 
the  people.  He  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  material  and  reached  some 
accurate  conclusions  before  being  recalled  to  England.  On  his  return 
he  published  his  Report  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  Magna  Carta  of 
self-government  for  the  British  colonial  empire.  This  report  gave  rise 
to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1840  which  united  the  two  Canadas  and  pro- 
vided for  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  Legislative  Council  of  not 
less  than  twenty  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  an 
elected  House  or  Assembly.  No  mention  was  made  of  responsible 
government,  but  the  way  was  clear  for  its  introduction  when  the  people 
of  Canada  were  ready  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Today  the  main  working  principles  of  responsible  government  are 
clear  enough  to  the  layman.  It  has  become,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
experience,  a  familiar  part  of  our  constitution.  This  was  not  the  case 
in  1841  when  the  first  parliament  of  United  Canada  met  at  Kingston. 
The  idea  of  a  Governor  and  his  Council  subordinate  to  the  Assembly 
seemed  to  many  to  dissolve  all   ties  with  the  Mother  Country.      One 
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serious  drawback  to  the  successful  working  of  the  cabinet  system  as  it 
had  developed  in  Britain  was  the  lack  of  organized  political  parties. 
Lord  Sydenham,  the  first  Governor  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  found  the  Assembly  split  into  half  a  dozen  partially 
organized  parties.  He  undertook  the  task  of  instructing  the  new 
Assembly  in  the  methods  of  responsible  government,  himself  acting  as 
both  Governor  and  Prime  Minister.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
were  chosen  by  Sydenham,  who,  he  hoped,  would  have  support  of  the 
Assembly  much  as  the  Prime  Minister  selects  his  cabinet  today.  This 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government  but  it  was  by  no 
means  its  real  and  full  achievement.  On  Sydenham's  first  Executive 
Council  were  men  whose  opinions  differed  on  the  question  of  respon- 
sible government.  One  who  clearly  understood  the  principles  of  cabinet 
government  and  who  was  determined  to  have  a  fully  responsible  Coun- 
cil was  Baldwin.  He  asked  Sydenham  to  form  a  Council  of  men  who 
would  support  him.  This  Sydenham  refused  to  do,  and  Baldwin  re- 
signed. While  the  Governor  could  not  ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
Assembly  in  making  up  his  Council  he  could  and  did  use  his  personal 
influence  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  support  those  he  had  chosen. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  who  replaced  Lord  Sydenham  in  1842  accepted 
the  principles  of  responsible  government  and  formed  a  ministry  of 
those  men  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  He  admitted  to  his 
Council,  La  Fontaine  and  his  associates,  giving  to  the  French-Canadians 
recognition  which  Sydenham  had  denied  them.  La  Fontaine,  leader  of 
the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  insisted  on  including  in  the  Council  his 
colleagues  of  the  Reform  party.  For  the  first  time  Canada  had  an 
executive  council  chosen  by  the  leader  of  the  political  party  with  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly  rather  than  by  the  Governor.  Although 
Bagot's  action  had  the  support  of  Durham's  recommendations  the 
British  government  did  not  approve  the  Governor's  surrender  of  power 
and  his  successor,  Lord  Metcalfe,  returned  to  Sydenham's  method  of 
selecting  his  Council.  In  fact  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  election 
campaign  of  1846,  appealing  for  the  people's  support  for  the  party 
which  he  sponsored. 

Metcalfe  died  prematurely.  The  new  Governor  was  Lord  Elgin.  A 
change  of  government  in  Great  Britain  brought  also  a  change  of  attitude 
towards  government  in  Canada.  Elgin  came  to  Canada  with  orders  to 
put  into  effect  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Durham  Report.  He 
was  instructed  "to  act  generally  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  to  receive  as  members  of  that  body  those  persons  who  might  be 
pointed  out  to  him  or  entitled  to  be  so  by  their  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  Assembly."  The  dangers  and  difficulties  involved  in  following 
this  policy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  passing  of  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill.  The  legislature  passed  by  a  large  majority  this  Bill  appropriating 
a  sum  of  money  which  was  to  be  paid  to  citizens,  some  of  them  French 
in  Lower  Canada,  for  losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  loyal  party 
during  the  rebellion  ten  years  earlier.  Opponents  of  the  Bill  raised  the 
cry  that  this  was  simply  voting  a  reward  for  rebellion.  They  even 
appealed  to  the  British  Colonial  Office  in  London  to  stop  the  Bill.  The 
decision,  however,  was  left  to  Lord  Elgin.  He  realized  that  it  was  not 
a  question  as  to  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  legislature 
or  whether  rebels  might  be  compensated  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
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rebellion.  The  people,through  their  representatives  and  their  executive 
had  made  known  their  will.  By  a  large  majority  they  had  approved  the 
Bill.  The  minority  might  refer  to  him  contemptuously  as  a  figurehead 
for  his  refusal  to  oppose  the  peoples'  decision;  nevertheless  for  him  the 
path  of  duty  seemed  clear.  So  it  was  that  on  April  25,  1849,  Elgin 
signed  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  As  he  emerged  from  Parliament  he 
was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  stones  by  an  angry  mob.  As  the  day 
wore  on  the  hostility  of  the  defeated  minority  steadily  mounted.  That 
night  a  gang  rushed  into  the  Parliament  Buildings,  drove  out  the  mem- 
bers and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  Five  days  later  Elgin  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  a  barrage  of  stones  hit  the  frail  walls  of  his  carriage.  But 
throughout  these  noisy  demonstrations  he  maintained  his  position 
calmly  and  steadfastedly.  By  the  end  of  the  year  responsible  govern- 
ment was  an  accepted  principle  in  Canada.  The  acid  test  of  respon- 
sible government  was  to  be  found  in  the  changing  of  the  Council  when 
it  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  This  test  was  applied  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  in  1848,  and  in  each  case  the 
Council,  having  lost  the  backing  of  the  Assembly,  resigned.  British 
Columbia  achieved  responsible  government  in  1870  and  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  started  their  careers  with  a  responsible  cabinet.  With 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  stage  was  set  for  Con- 
federation, the  fourth  stage  of  growth  in  Canada's  political  life. 

Confederation 

A  new  era  was  opening  for  Canada  in  the  1850's.  The  individual 
colonies  began  to  feel  themselves  part  of  a  larger  unity.  They  saw 
their  future  not  in  isolated  provinces  but  as  members  of  a  great  country 
extending  from  sea  to  sea.  The  vision  was  not  an  idealist's  dream. 
Poor  economic  conditions  obliged  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  maritime  union. 
Even  more  urgent  immediate  causes  stirred  Canada  to  this  point  of 
view.  The  combined  French-English  colony  saw  itself  menaced  by  the 
alarming  growth  of  the  military  power  of  the  American  States  across 
the  line.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1861  this 
threat  became  serious,  particularly  when  a  storm  of  resentment  against 
all  things  English  was  aroused  in  the  Northern  States  by  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate incidents  which  almost  involved  the  Mother  Country  in  war 
with  the  North.  Within  the  colony  of  Canada  political  life  was  at  a 
standstill,  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  issue  of  Representation  by  Popula- 
tion. Although  the  Act  of  Union  found  the  French-Canadians  in  the 
majority  they  were  given  equal  representation  with  the  English  settlers 
of  Upper  Canada.  Ten  years  later  the  figures  were  reversed  and 
Upper  Canada  began  to  make  their  claims  for  Representation  by  Popu- 
lation but  they  were  not  able  to  form  a  government  strong  enough  to 
enforce  these  views.  The  question  was  whether  the  French-Canadians 
in  the  Assembly  would  be  outnumbered  by  a  larger  representation  of 
the  growing  population  in  Upper  Canada  or  be  guaranteed  the  numeri- 
cal majority  they  had  secured  by  the  Act  of  Union.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  had  been  outdated;  the  colony's  leaders  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  moving  towards  a  larger  unity  to  break  the 
deadlock.    Confederation  seemed  to  be  the  answer. 
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The  plan  was  launched  at  the  Charlottetown  Conference  of  1  864. 
Within  two  years  Confederation  had  been  almost  wrecked  by  the 
emergence  of  strong  isolationist  tendencies  in  the  various  legislatures. 
And  then  a  band  of  armed  marauders,  the  Fenians,  invaded  Canada 
from  the  south  and  for  a  time  threatened  the  independence  of  Canada. 
The  invasion  was  accompanied  by  belligerent  anti-British  editorials 
in  several  American  newspapers.  Canadians  suddenly  realized  the 
necessity  for  unity.  The  activities  of  a  small  band  of  undisciplined 
raiders  had  proved  more  conclusive  than  months  of  debate.  By  March, 
1867,  the  British  North  America  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament;  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario  had  been 
linked  together  in  a  federal  union.  The  other  provinces  were  to  follow 
as  the  Dominion  took  shape. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  supported  and  eventually 
won  for  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  a  strong  central  government. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

The  government  of  Canada  following  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  consisted  of  the  following  elements,  most  of  which 
we  may  recognize  both  in  name  and  function  as  parts  of  the  previous 
constitutions. 

(1) — The  Governor-General 

The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  the  King  in  consultation 
with  the  Prime  Minister  for  a  period  of  usually  five  years,  to  represent 
the  King.  He  is  guided  in  this  office  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council.     His  chief  function  and  duties  are: 

(a)  To  ensure  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  re- 
sponsible Cabinet  in  office. 

(b)  To  serve  as  mediator,  if  required,  between  party  leaders  or  be- 
tween Dominion  and  Provincial  officials. 

(c)  To  act  as  an  unofficial  diplomatic  agent  for  Canada. 

(d)  To  be  the  social  head  of  Canada  and  to  give  leadership  in  such 
fields  of  endeavour  as  the  arts,  youth  movements,  social  service, 
etc.     To  entertain  government  officials  and  important  visitors. 

(e)  To  act  as  the  ceremonial  head  of  the  government,  opening 
Parliament  and  performing  many  official  duties  throughout  the 
country. 

(f)  To  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet. 

(g)  To  exercise  with  caution  an  undefined  reserve  of  power  should 
the  necessity  arise. 

(2) — The  Executive  Council 

Although  all  laws  are  administered  in  the  name  of  the  King,  repre- 
sented by  the  Governor-General,  the  real  head  of  Parliament  is  the 
Prime  Minister  who,  with  that  small  group  of  men  chosen  from  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  Senate  known  as  the  Cabinet,  carries  a  heavy 
responsibility  and  exercises  great  power.  The  leader  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  picks  a  minister  for  each  government  depart- 
ment and  those  ministers  form  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  ministers  in 
1952  are: 
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Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

Minister  of  Labor. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Postmaster  General. 

Minister  of  National  Defence. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys. 

Minister  of  Transport. 

Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver-General. 

Minister  of  National  Revenue. 

Minister  of  Fisheries. 

Minister  of  Resources  and  Development. 

The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the  Cabinet  are: 

(a)  It  gives  active  leadership  in  forming  a  national  policy  for 
Canada  and  deals  with  the  national  problems. 

(b)  Each  minister  supervises  the  work  of,  and  is  the  spokesman 
for  his  particular  department. 

(c)  It  carries  out  a  wide  variety  of  executive  acts,  usually  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

(d)  It  controls  the  order  of  business,  and  with  the  backing  of  the 
majority  carries  a  great  deal  of  authority  in  the  House. 

(e)  The  Prime  Minister  writes  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  out- 
lining the  business  of  the  session. 

(f)  It   introduces   all    new   legislation   affecting    public   affairs. 
These  are  called  Public  Bills. 

(g)  It  introduces  all  measures  concerning  the  raising  and  spend- 
ing of  money. 

(h)    It  makes  laws  by  means  of  orders-in-council.  This  authority 

is  given  to  the  cabinet  by  Parliament, 
(i)    It  may  disallow  provincial  legislation. 

(3) — The   Legislature 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  the  senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(1)  The  Senate. 

Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor-General  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  geographical  areas  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  the  Maritimes  and  the  Western  Provinces  are  each  represented 
by  twenty-four  members,  Newfound  by  six,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
two.  Since  Confederation  the  tendency  has  been  to  exclude  senators 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  today  only  the  government  leader  in  the  Senate 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  minister  without  Portfolio,  which  means 
that  he  is  not  the  head  of  a  department. 
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Although  in  theory  the  Senate  is  an  independent  legislative  body,  in 
practice  it  exercises  this  power  very  sparingly,  acting  in  many  respects 
like  the  House  of  Lords  whose  power  has  been  curtailed  by  law.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  elected  body  with 
the  backing  of  the  people.  Senators  can  only  look  for  support  to  the 
Prime  Minister  who  put  them  in  office. 

The  builders  of  our  constitution  intended  the  upper  house  to — 

(a)  guard  the  interests  of  the  provinces, 

(b)  act  as  a  brake  on  rash  legislation  introduced  by  the  com- 
mons, 

(c)  revise  legislation, 

(d)  to  represent  conservative  views  and  property  owners. 
The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the  senate  are — 

(a)  To  debate  legislation  passed  by  the  Commons  and  to  amend, 
revise  or  reject  as  the  case  may  be.  (The  power  to  reject  is 
seldom  exercised.  In  the  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  the  latter  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government  appoint  additional  sena- 
tors to  overcome  the  deadlock.) 

(b)  To  form  committees  of  investigation.  Because  of  its  minor 
role  the  Senate  has  often  been  condemned  by  some  as  an 
unnecessary  body  and  therefore  should  be  abolished.  Others 
would  introduce  such  reforms  as  membership  by  election  by 
the  people,  limited  terms  of  office,  retirement  at  a  certain 
age  (the  majority  of  the  senators  are  over  65  years  old,  and 
some  are  over  80  years  old),  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
Senate  by  Statute  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

(2)  The  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  element  in  our  govern- 
ment. Until  the  1946  amendment  to  the  British  North  America  Act, 
representation  was  regulated  by  the  population  of  Quebec  whose  repre- 
sentation was  fixed  at  65.  The  total  number  of  representatives  and  the 
number  of  representatives  for  each  province  might  vary  after  each 
census.  Charts  showing  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  provinces  are  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  Canada  Year  Book. 
The  new  procedure  set  up  in  the  amendment  is: 

(a)  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  255. 

(b)  The  Yukon  Territory  is  given  one  seat. 

(c)  The  number  of  representatives  for  each  province  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  diving  the  total  population  of  the  province  by  254.  This 
will  provide  the  quota.  The  population  figure  for  each  province 
is  then  divided  by  the  quota  to  find  the  number  of  M.P.'s  each 
province  is  to  have. 

(d)  Since  this  arithmetical  calculation  will  probably  leave  remain- 
ders, leaving  some  of  the  seats  unfilled,  those  provinces  with  the 
largest  remainders  will  be  given  the  unfilled  seats. 

(e)  No  province  is  to  have  fewer  seats  in  the  Commons  than  the 
Senators.    This  stipulation  makes  the  calculation  of  the  number 
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of  representatives  for  each  province  a  little  less  straightforward. 
Prince  Edward  Island  would  receive  two  members  according  to 
the  procedure  in  (c)  above,  but  having  four  senators  she  must 
also  have  at  least  four  members  of  Parliament.  The  solution  is 
to  assign  this  province  four  seats  and  to  distribute  the  remaining 
250  by  the  process  described  in  (c).  The  following  chart  shows 
the  new  distribution. 

Province  Former  Representation  Present  Representation 

Ontario    82  83 

Quebec  65  73 

Nova  Scotia  12  13 

New  Brunswick 10  10 

Prince  Edward  Island 4  4 

Manitoba   17  16 

British  Columbia  16  18 

Saskatchewan  21  20 

Alberta    17  17 

Yukon  and  MacKenzie .  1  1 

Newfoundland    0  7 

245  262 

The  members  are  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  although  parlia- 
ment seldom  runs  the  whole  term.  The  term  was  extended  to  six  years 
by  a  special  amendment  to  the  British  North  America  Act  during  World 
War  I.  The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are: 

(a)  To  speak  for  the  people  they  represent  on  all  matters  that  come 
before  the  House. 

(b)  To  give  or  withhold  its  approval  of  legislation.  The  principle 
of  responsible  government  is  seen  at  work  here.  The  members  of  the 
Commons  may  at  any  time  withhold  their  consent  to  Cabinet  measure. 
If  this  should  happen  the  Cabinet  must  resign. 

(c)  To  supervise  the  work  of  the  government  by  asking  questions  of 
the  Ministers,  examining  financial  statements,  orders-in-council,  de- 
partmental orders,  etc. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Canadian  Constitution 

A  constitution  is  a  system  of  laws  and  customs  by  which  a  country 
is  governed.  It  grows  and  changes  with  the  times.  Where  the  govern- 
ment is  stable  as  it  is  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutional changes  are  made  with  caution.  In  fact,  the  private  citizen 
is  often  irritated  by  the  apparent  slowness  and  the  hesitation  which 
marks  the  movement  of  the  federal  government  in  bringing  about 
what  may  appear  to  be  changes  that  are  long  overdue.  But  even  those 
citizens  who  complain  about  the  sluggishness  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  agree  that  a  healthy  resistance  to  change  is  preferable  to 
hasty  amendments  that  might  endanger  the  stability  and  unity  of  the 
country. 

Some  constitutional  changes  are  slight  and  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
average  citizen.  Others  draw  attention  to  themselves  immediately. 
For  instance,  December  (1949)  the  federal  government  announced  that 
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the  official  title  of  our  country  is  just  "Canada"  and  no  longer  the 
"Dominion  of  Canada."  This  change  created  some  discussion  and 
perhaps  some  misunderstanding.  It  is  essentially  a  change  in  name 
only.  The  dropping  of  the  word  "Dominion"  from  the  title  of  our 
country  does  not  mean  that  Canada  ceases  to  be  a  dominion  and  a 
partner  in  the  Commonwealth.  While  every  Canadian  is  interested  in 
this  change  in  the  title  of  his  country,  the  change  has  no  immediate  or 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs. 

Much  of  the  Canadian  constitution  is  contained  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867  and  the  British  North  America  Acts  that  have 
been  passed  by  the  British  parliament  since  that  date.  Major  altera- 
tions in  our  constitution  often,  but  not  always,  involve  amendments  to 
the  BNA  Act.  Two  major  changes  to  our  constitution,  one  not  affecting 
the  BNA  Act  of  1867  and  the  other  necessitating  a  new  BNA  Act,  were 
approved  by  parliament  in  1949. 

The  Supreme  Court  Act 

The  first  of  these  adjustments  to  our  constitution  was  made  by  a 
Canadian  Statute  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament.  It  was  entitled 
the  Supreme  Court  Act.  This  Act  abolished  appeals  in  civil  matters  to 
the  British  Privy  Council.  The  Supreme  Court  cf  Canada  is  now 
supreme  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  All  disputes  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  Canadian  law  may  be  settled  by  this  court.  This  is 
an  important  step  in  Canada's  growth  as  a  nation. 

Many  Canadians  were  quite  naturally  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  parliament  could  make  such  an  important  change  in  our 
constitution  without  requiring  on  amendment  to  the  BNA  Act.  The 
reason  that  the  Canadian  parliament  could  take  this  step  is  that  the 
provision  in  the  BNA  Act  of  1867  which  created  the  Supreme  Court 
also  provided  for  any  subsequent  amendments  of  its  powers  by  the 
Canadian  parliament. 

The  British  North  America  (No.  2)  Act,  1949 

The  second  of  these  adjustments  is  contained  in  the  British  North 
America  (No.  2)  Act,  1949,  which  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
in  December,  1949.  It  is  an  amendment  to  Section  91  of  the  BNA  Act 
of  1867  in  which  the  legislative  powers  of  the  federal  government  are 
set  forth.  This  amendment  empowers  the  federal  government  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  Canada  in  matters  not  affecting  the  provinces, 
education  and  the  use  of  the  English  and  French  languages.  The  Act 
itself  reads  as  follows: 

1.  "Section  91  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  is  hereby 
amended  by  renumbering  Class  1  as  Class  1A  and  by  inserting  therein 
immediately  before  that  Class  the  following  as  Class  1: 

1.  The  amendment  from  time  to  time  of  the  Constitution  of 
Canada,  except  as  regards  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of 
subjects  by  this  Act,  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  provinces,  or  as  regards  rights  or  privileges  by  this  or  any 
other  Constitutional  Act  granted  or  secured  to  the  Legislature 
or  the  Government  of  a  province,  or  to  any  class  of  persons  with 
respect  to  schools  or  as  regards  the  use  of  the  English  or  the 
French  language  or  as  regards  the  requirement  that  there  shall 
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be  a  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  least  once  each 
year,  and  that  no  House  of  Commons  shall  continue  for  more 
than  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  Writs  for 
choosing  the  House;  provided,  however,  that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons may  in  time  of  real  or  apprehended  war,  invasion  or  in- 
surrection be  continued  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  if  such 
continuation  is  not  opposed  by  the  votes  of  more  than  one  third 
of  the  members  of  such  House. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  British  North  America  (No.  2)  Act, 
1949,  and  shall  be  included  among  the  Acts  which  may  be 
cited  as  the  British  North  America  Acts,  1867  to  1949." 

The  effect  of  the  1949  amendment  can  readily  be  understood  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  governmental  affairs  of  Canada  fall  into  three 
groups:  (1)  purely  federal,  (2)  purely  provincial,  (3)  jointly  concerning 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  The  BNA  Act  of  1867  gave  the 
provincial  legislatures  complete  freedom  to  legislate  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  provinces  but  the  federal  government  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  BNA  Act  and  could  not  freely  amend  the  constitution  of 
Canada  in  matters  concerning  the  federal  government  only.  The  new 
BNA  Act  of  1949  remedies  this  defect  in  our  constitution. 

Speaking  in  support  of  this  change  in  the  constitution,  Mr.  St. 
Laurent,  the  Prime  Minister,  made  this  statement:  "I  believe  we  must 
recognize  that  either  Canada  is  a  sovereign  state  or  she  is  not.  If  the 
former  is  true,  then  Canada  must  act  as  an  adult  nation  and  assume 
her  own  responsibilities.  I  do  not  think  Canadians  now  wish  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  exercise  any  responsibility  for 
watching  over  our  conduct  of  Canadian  affairs." 

Further  Changes  Under  Consideration 

For  a  federal  type  of  government  such  as  we  have  in  Canada  the 
thorniest  problems  arise  in  that  area  of  affairs  which  concern  both 
federal  and  provincial  authorities,  the  third  of  the  above  mentioned 
groups.  At  present  there  is  no  authority  in  Canada  with  power  to  make 
amendments  to  the  constitution  on  matters  of  common  concern  to  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  Mr.  St.  Laurent  has  declared  that 
his  government  would  like  to  remove  this  last  restriction.  To  this  end 
he  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  premiers  his  proposals  and 
listened  to  their  suggestions.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  standing 
committee  of  representatives  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
has  been  established  to  examine  the  constitution  as  it  applies  to 
dominion-provincial  relations  and  if  possible  to  find  grounds  for  agree- 
ment on  which  the  constitution  might  be  amended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  authorities. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  summed  up  his  opinion  on  this  question  in  a  radio 
speech  in  these  words: 

"We  have  now  accomplished  everything  it  is  possible  for  the  federal 
Parliament  to  do  by  itself.  We  shall,  in  future,  be  able  to  settle  all 
Canadian  law  suits  in  Canadian  courts;  and  we  shall  have  a  limited 
power  to  amend  our  constitution  in  Canada. 

"Whether  we  can  take  the  final  step  and  establish  here  in  Canada 
the  power  to  amend  our  constitution  in  all  respects,  will  depend  upon 
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the  goodwill,   the  co-operation   and   the   statesmanship   of   provincial 
governments  as  well  as  of  the  federal  government. 

"I  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  Canadians  that 
we  may  succeed.  And  I  hope  that,  by  the  close  of  1950,  Canada  will 
have  assumed  all  the  attributes  and  all  the  responsibility  of  full 
nationhood." 

The  Alberta  Point  of  View 

Alberta  was  represented  by  the  Honourable  E.  C.  Manning  at  the 
Constitutional  Conference  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  Mr. 
Manning  wisely  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  wider  powers  granted 
to  the  federal  government  by  the  BNA  Act  of  1949,  citing  specific 
instances  in  which  these  might  be  used  to  modify  the  power  of  the 
provincial  governments.  In  his  address  to  the  Conference  Mr.  Manning 
expressed  the  attitude  of  the  Alberta  government  thus: 

"I  have  already  said  that  in  our  view  not  only  should  provisions  be 
made  for  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  within  this  country,  but 
that  the  Canadian  Constitution  should  become  a  purely  Canadian 
document  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  have  never  yet  in  their  history 
had  an  opportunity  of  adopting  and  ratifying  a  constitution  of  their 
own.  We  believe  a  fundamental  reason  for  steps  being  taken  to  bring 
about  a  proper  redrafting  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  is  the  obvious 
need  that  exists  today  for  clarification  of  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities as  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Provinces  of 
Canada. 

"I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  if  it  was  decided  upon  to  proceed 
to  the  goal  of  redrafting  the  Constitution,  certainly  the  British  North 
America  Act  and  the  other  statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament 
that  relate  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  this  country  obviously  would 
be  the  basis  and  framework  of  that  Constitution.  But  over  the  years 
there  has  grown  up  an  ever-increasing  need  for  greater  clarification  of 
the  responsibilities  in  the  constitutional  field  between  the  dominion 
and  the  provincial  authorities.  It  is  also  our  view  that  there  is  need — 
I  am  not  advancing  any  specific  matters  at  this  stage, — but  we  do  feel 
definitely  that  there  is  need  of  a  full  examination  being  made  into  the 
advisability  of  changes  or  modifications  in  the  present  allocation  of  con- 
stitutional powers  as  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  spheres. 

"Certainly,  a  constitution,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  must 
clearly  state  what  advantages  it  should  accord  to  the  people.  Above  all 
else  it  should  be  practical.  Wherever  through  experience  we  find  that 
there  are  constitutional  provisions  which  render  impracticable  the 
proper  discharge  of  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  respective  spheres 
of  government,  then  I  think  surely  we  would  all  agree  that  this  situation 
should  be  corrected.  By  way  of  illustration  I  refer  again  to  what  was 
mentioned  this  morning  by  the  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
namely,  the  field  of  fiscal  policy,  which  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
example.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  of  us  that  there  is  little 
practical  value  in  a  right  or  a  constitutional  power  being  assigned  to  a 
legislature  if  the  wherewithal  to  discharge  its  responsibility  under  that 
provision  is  not  also  provided  along  with  the  responsibility." 
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Summary  of  the  British  North  America  Acts 

1.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867 

The  Act  which  brought  about  the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  confederation. 

2.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1871 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  new  provinces. 

3.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1886 

An  Act  to  provide  representation  in  the  federal  government  for 
territory  outside  the  provinces,  i.e.,  the  Northwest  Territories. 

4.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1915 

An  Act  dealing  with  increases  in  the  number  of  senators  and 
members  of  parliament. 

5.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1940 

An  Act  to  include  unemployment  insurance  amongst  the  classes 
of  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  federal  government. 

6.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1946 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  readjustment  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

7.  The  British  North  America  Act,  1949 

The  Act  which  brought  Newfoundland  into  the  confederation. 
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IMMIGRATION 

(Current  Events,  Social  Studies  1,  2,  and  3;  Unit  XI,  S.S.  2) 

The  first  eleven  months  of  1951  saw  Canada  admit  more  immigrants 
than  in  any  year  since  1913.  The  1951  total  up  to  November  30th  was 
174,715,  compared  to  only  66,851  in  the  same  period  in  1950.  The 
immigrants  were  drawn  from  all  countries  in  the  world,  but  the  largest 
increase — 331% — was  shown  in  the  movement  from  northern  Europe. 
Below  is  a  partial  list  of  comparative  figures  for  1950  and  1951,  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  each  year,  with  the  country  of  origin: 

1950  1951 

Countries  (First   1 1    months)  (First   1 1    months) 

United  Kingdom  1 2,374  persons  28,929  persons 

Northern  Europe  1 5, 1 23  65, 1 82 

United  States  7,252  7,339 

Germany    4,900  27,844 

Italy  8,258  21,312 

Japan  9  3 

China  1,536  2,453 

An  interesting  series  of  figures  is  observed  in  the  totals  of  immi- 
grants from  the  "Iron  Curtain"  countries  under  Russian  Control.  Large 
increases  are  seen  in  all  cases.     Here  are  the  figures: 

"Iron  Curtain"  Countries 


Countries 

Czechoslovakia  

Yugoslavia   

19! 
(First    11 
1,268  | 
832 
540 

50 

months) 
persons 

1951 
(First    1  1    months) 
2,832  persons 
3,310 

Russia    

1,960 

Romania 

343 

835 

Poland   

Lithuania   

6,137 

859 

1,667 

11,262 
1,112 

Latvia    

2,482 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  us  to  see  where  these  immigrants 
settled  in  Canada.  As  the  most  highly  industrialized  of  any  of  the  10 
provinces,  Ontario  was  able  to  absorb  more  than  any  other.  The 
figures  for  the  provinces  are  shown  below. 

Number  of  Immigrants 
Province  (First  11  months,  1951) 

Ontario    95, 1 45 

Newfoundland    216 

Nova  Scotia  1,761 

New   Brunswick   1,347 

Prince  Edward  Island  208 

Quebec    39,962 

Manitoba  7,884 

Saskatchewan     3,64 1 

Alberta    1 1 ,374 

British   Columbia   13,135 

Yukon  and  North  West  Territories  27 

The  figures  for  the  years  1946-1951  present  a  slightly  different 
picture  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  larger,  number  of  our  immigrants; 
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ranked  in  order,  the  countries  from  which  the  greatest  number  of 
immigrants  came  in  the  period  mentioned,  are:  British  Isles  (191,000; 
Holland  (46,000);  Poland  (43,000);  Italy  (35,000);  Germany  (29,000); 
Baltic  Countries  (30,000);  Ukraine  (26,000);  France  (9,000).  The 
largest  single  occupational  group  was  the  skilled  worker,  with  agricul- 
tural workers  following  close  behind. 

Some  labor  leaders  are  fearful  that  too  aggressive  a  policy  of  immi- 
gration will  dislocate  the  labor  market,  and  cause  unemployment.  The 
Dominion  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  statement  in  September,  1951, 
on  this  matter  and  believes  that  Canada  can  and  should  continue  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  immigrants  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Recent  developments  of  natural  resources  such  as  oil,  iron  ore, 
titanium,  and  uranium,  and  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  increase  our  ability  to  support  a  larger  population. 

2.  Technological  progress  which  has  made  it  possible  to  use  these 
resources  more  effectively  (e.g.  the  growth  of  new  industries 
arising  from  invention  of  synthetic  materials)  adds  to  our 
absorptive  capacity  for  immigrants. 

3.  High  exports,  defence  commitments,  strong  investment  levels 
all  indicate  that  present  high  levels  of  employment  will  continue 
for  some  years. 

4.  The  number  of  young  people  reaching  working  age  today  is 
lower  than  normal  due  to  the  low  birth-rate  of  the  depression 
years.     Immigrant  workers  can  make  up  the  deficiency. 

All  indications  are  that  Canada  is  eager  to  welcome  immigrants  and 
is  committed  to  an  active  campaign  through  the  Department  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration  to  obtain  a  better  class  of  workers  who  can  fit 
into  the  Canadian  scene  without  too  much  difficulty. 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE  VINCENT  MASSEY,  PC,  CH 

On  January  25,  1952,  precedent  was  made  in  Canadian  life  when 
the  King,  on  the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Government,  appointed  the 
Right  Honourable  Vincent  Massey,  PC,  CH,  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  In  the  long  line  of  governors,  starting  with  Champlain  in 
1606,  a  native-born  Canadian  citizen  has  never  occupied  the  post.  His 
Excellency,  Vincent  Massey  is  the  56th  Governor  of  Canada,  the  18th 
since  Confederation;  and  the  first  Canadian  to  occupy  the  post  of  the 
Queen's  representative  in  Canada. 

Vincent  Massey  was  born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  February  20, 
1887,  the  son  of  Chester  D.  Massey,  and  grandson  of  Hart  Massey  who 
founded  the  Massey  Harris  Company  and  the  Massey  Foundation. 
Vincent  Massey  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Oxford 
University  in  England,  and  returned  to  Canada  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Canadian  life.  His  talents  were  early  recognized,  and  he  held 
several  important  posts  in  the  Canadian  Government  during  World 
War  I.  In  1926  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  post  of  Cana- 
dian Minister  to  Washington,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1930, 
winning  friends  everywhere,  and  setting  a  pattern  for  the  relationship 
between  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  and  the  representative  of 
Canada.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian 
plenipotentiary  in  Washington  might  cause  friction  between  Britain  and 
Canada,  but  under  the  diplomatic  and  skilful  handling  of  Vincent 
Massey,  a  harmonious  feeling  was  immediately  established,  and  has 
persisted  to  this  day. 

In  1935  the  Right  Honourable  Vincent  Massev  was  appointed  to  the 
extremely  important  post  of  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
England.  His  careful  and  well-chosen  addresses  and  his  easy  grace  in 
the  diplomatic  niceties  soon  made  him  a  favorite  in  diplomatic  circles. 
He  introduced  a  quiet  but  persistent  campaign  of  popularizing  Canadian 
products,  and  for  the  first  time,  many  British  people  began  to  think  of 
Canada  as  a  producer  of  lumber,  wheat,  apples  and  bacon.  He  became 
a  close  personal  associate  of  both  King  George  V  and  the  late  King 
George  VI,  and  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Buckingham  Palace.  This  fact 
alone  made  his  appointment  as  Governor-General  a  natural  and  obvious 
step.  The  letters  "PC"  and  "CH"  indicate  that  the  King  honored  him 
with  membership  in  the  Privy  Council  and  made  him  a  member  of  a 
small  group  known  as  the  "Companions  of  Honor." 

The  familv  name  of  Massey  has  for  one  hundred  years  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  encouragement  of  Canad\an  culture,  and  Vincent 
Massey  has  ably  upheld  the  familv  tradition.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Chamber  Music  Society,  from  which  emerged  the  famous  Hart 
House  String  Quartet.  The  erection  of  Hart  House  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  under  his  direction.  He  was  on  earlv 
worker  in  the  formation  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  group  of  noted  Canadian  painters  who  called  them- 
selves "The  Group  of  Seven."  Among  these  painters  were  Tom  Thomson 
and  A.  Y.  Jackson. 

Vincent  Massev  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  Canadian  Art  in 
his  presidency  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  Indeed,  he  is  the 
only  man  ever  to  have  been  head  of  both  the  National   Gallery  of 
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Canada  and  the  National  Gallery  of  London.  He  recently  donated  his 
collection  of  88  paintings  of  present-day  English  artists  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada.  This  is  a  unique  collection,  and  is  valued  at 
$100,000.  It  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  of  his  contributions  to  Canadian  life, 
however,  is  his  chairmanship  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  National 
Development  in  the  Arts,  Letters  and  Sciences  in  Canada.  He  was 
appointed  in  1949,  and  the  Commission's  report  was  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  June  1,  1951.  The  "Massey  Commission77,  as  it 
became  known,  heard  personal  viewpoints  from  hundreds  of  Canadians 
about  our  culture  in  the  realms  of  Music,  Art,  Drama,  Radio,  and 
Education.  The  scope  of  the  Commission's  enquiries  was  immense,  and 
the  recommendations  covered  such  facets  of  Canadian  cultural  life  as 
the  National  Gallery,  National  Museum,  the  Public  Archives,  the 
National  Film  Board,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  the 
Universities.  Many  writers  feel  that  Vincent  Massey  in  directing  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  has  made  a  contribution  to  Canadian  life  that 
will  rank  with  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  setting  up  of  trans- 
portation freight  schedules,  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  and  the  originating  of  Trans-Canada  Airlines. 

Many  times  in  the  past  Vincent  Massey  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
one  day  Canada  may  have  a  truly  great  culture,  a  national  culture 
which  will  bring  regional  interests  into  greater  harmony  and  under- 
standing. The  work  of  the  Massey  Commission  will  bring  that  to  pass 
in  Canada  much  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  choice 
of  Vincent  Massey,  a  Canadian,  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  a 
wise  and  far-reaching  act  from  which  all  Canada  will  benefit. 
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GRAPH  STUDY 


TOTAL  REVENUES  OF  ALL  GOVERNMENTS,  FEDERAL,  PROVINCIAL  AND  MUNICIPAL 
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Examine  the  above  graph.     Answer  each  of  the  following  questions 
In  the  space  provided. 

(a)  In  what  year  were  municipal  revenues  approximately  equal  to 
federal  revenues?     

(b)  In  1939  the  federal  revenue  was     $ 

In  1941  the  federal  revenue  was     $ 

How  would  you  account  for  the  increase  in  1941? 
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(c)  Compare  the  provincial  revenue  for  the  years  1941  and  1942. 
Give  one  reason  for  the  decline. 


(d)  What  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  all  governments? 


What  specifically  is  the  chief  source  of  municipal  revenue? 


What  specifically  is  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue? 


(e)   List  two  important  services  that  each  of  the  following  forms  of 
government  provides  with  rhis  revenue. 

Municipal    

Provincial  

Dominion  
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